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'Vagexvork  first  became  a  factor  in  the  livelihood  of  the 
Spanish-Merican  village  population  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  in 
about  1880.    Prior  to  that  time  the  peoole  of  the  villages  had 
been  entirely  dependent  upon  limited  agricultural  resources, 
^principally  the  small  patches  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  villages 
and  the  range  lands  immediately  surrounding  them.    The  building 
of  the  railroads  in  the  1880s  orovided  the  first  significant 
opportunity  for  emplo;7ment  for  the  village  ooiulation.  The 
subsequent  introduction  and  expansion  of  mining,  lumbering  and 
other  non-ngri cultural  activities  in  the  area  afforded  a  growing 
market  for  the  surr)lus  labor  of  the  villages.    From  1880  on, 
dependence  upon  xvagework  steadily  increased,  the  bulk  of  the 
village  population  deriving  its  livelihood  from  the  combination 
of  irrigated  land,  range  livestock,  and  seasonal  v^ragework.  The 
local  custom  of  bequeathing  land  equally  among  all  the  children 
and  the  relativelj^  infrequent  occurrence  of  oermanent  migration 
out  of  the  area  contributed  to  the  increasing  dependence  upon 
wagerork.    The  monopolization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  range 
lands  by  large  commerci?^!  ooer-.tors,  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  National  Forest  lands,  and  the  progressive  depletion  through 
over-use  of  the  small  part  of  the  range  lands  of  the  area  avail- 
able to  the  village  population  effectively  blocked  what  might 
have  been  the  natural  course  of  economic  development  for  the 


village  ?o-:>uli:tion,  a  nrogressively  extended  use  of  the  range 
lands  of  the  area  and  an  increasinr; ,  or  at  least  not  decreasing, 
dependence  uoon  livestock  raising  for  livelihood.    So  from  1880 
on,  more  and  more  f'^milies  obtained  some  ^art  of  their  local 
income  from  vJ9.^m-'ork, 

Until  about  1900  the  m^arket  for  labor  in  the  Upoer  Rio 
Grande  area  itself  v^:s  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  village 
ooTulation.    From  1900  on,  hO'Bver,  ^vageTA^ork  outside  the  area 
and  outside  the  state  becnme  increasingly  important.  Non- 
agricultural  activity  in  Nev:  I-^exico  hcd  by  that  time  passed 
its  first  period  of  exoansion  and  development  and  the  market 
for  labor  afforded  by  it  vjas  expanding  less  rapidly  than  the 
villoge  oooulation  rnd  village  needs  ^''ere  increasing.  About 
1900  a  sm.all  numiber  of  men  began  to  go  out  of  the  state  in 
search  of  seasonal  emoloyment.    They  found  it  easily  enough  in 
the  expanding  mine  and  sm^elter,  lumbering,  faming  and  ranching 
industries  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  othar  r-estern  states. 
The  number  vho  left  the  villages  for  vcrk  in  these  outside  arer.s 
increased  each  year.    The  ".'.•orld  V.'ar  greatly  accelerated  :.-:{ricul- 
tural  and  industrial  activity  and  created  a  severe  shortage  of 
labor  in  the  v^estern  states.     In  1915  for  the  first  tim.e  sugar  . 
^nd  smelting  companies  actively  recruited  labor  in  New  Mexico, 
From  thnt  time  on  large  numbers  of  villagers  migrated  to  other 
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western  st-^tes  each  year  for  seasonal  lc.bor.     The  rcic. jority  of 
village  fr-nilies  becFuie  prj.rtially  deTDjndent  u'^on  wage^-'ork  for 
livelihood,  and  the  economy  of  the  villages  became  definitely 
tied  to  the  commerci':"l  business  system  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.    '7ith  the  onset  of  ths  deerassion  of  1929  the  market 
for  the  marginal  l^bor  of  the  villages,  TA-ith  stunning  sudden- 
ness, collapsed,  leaving  a  broken-do^vn  ?nd  deficient  village 
economy  to  be  doctored  as  best  it  might  by  relief  agencies. 

It  is  nov  ape-^rent  that  the  oalli'^-.tives  offered  by  the 
relief  cgencies  in  the  past  7  years  can  nover  become  cures. 
Somewhrt  m.ore  heroic  and  rt  the  sr^jne  time  r'^.tional  measures 
must  be  applied  if  the  village  economy  end  the  village  copu- 
lation is  to  be  salvaged.     In  rny  planning  of  the  necessary 
adjustments  the  opportunities  for  em.elo3rment  now  open  and 

likely  to  be  consistently  open  to  the  Spanish-American  village 
population  must  be  considered.    Such  consideration  must  involve; 

1.  Quantitative  estim.ates  of  the  number  of  vjorkers 
'/■'■ho  found  emaloyment  each  year  over  v  osriod  of  y:i'?rs  up  to 
the  present,  both  vrithin  ^nd  outside  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
area;  and  of  the  income  obtained  from  this  em.aloyment. 

2.  Similar  estimates  for  the  current  year  indicating 
the  numbers  obtaining  work  in  diff  erent  lines  of  ---.ctivity, 

the  V-^ages  and  conditions  of  ^-ork  obtaining  in  those  lines  of 
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".ctivity,  '.'.nd  thj  incomo  d&rivod  th  ?r3from. 

3.  Th.G  numbor  of  socsonnl  v:ork.jrs  '^nnu.-^.lly  rjquirsd 
to  those  lines  of  activity,  the  numbor  ©f  residont  ^'■'•orkers 
currently  r.vilabls  in  thj  l;:bor~iri")orting  ''^recis,  the  extent 
of  the  labor  s'^ortago ,  if  any,  in  those  -ireas,  end  the  circum- 
stances which  require  the  importation  of  labor  into  those  arers. 

4.  The  proseects  for  future  change  in  the  labor  require- 
ments of  the  industries  no^    iraeorting  l-.bor. 

The  info.rm^tion  -"-.vail'-ble  on  the  r^oints  mentioned  above 
is  by  no  raeans  comelote.     It  is  sufficiently  ^dequvte,  ho^'ever, 
to  'Dermit  a  generalized  ansa-er  to  the  e  rob  lorn  eosed:     "To  vtiat 
extent  may  wagework  in  the  neer  future  contribute  to  the  income 
of  the  rura].  :)oeulption  of  the  XJeper  Rio  G-r:.nde  area.?"  The 
follov"in^.  eages  -"ttempt  to  revie''^  briefly  th'j  pertinent  avail- 
able d-:ta  and  to  present  the  conclusions  v.hich  flov,-  from  it. 

IviIf>RATIONS  FOR  LABOR  PRIOR  TO  1929 

RelatiV'-jly  little  infonr.ation  on  the  number  of  — orkers 
^'^ho  once  found  employment  in  end  outside  of  the  Unper  Rio  Gr-.-nde 
erea  is  currently  available.     Such  informetion  as  is  ^'V^ liable 
comes  from  t''"o  sources:    a  field  survey  in  the  Jemez-Tewr;  Arer, 
and  em^loyin;;;^  units  in  the  out-of-str te  area. 

The  survey  of  ooanish-^^morican  villages  in  the  Tewa  Basin 
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Study  indic-r.tes  th-.t  out  of  11  villcgos  contr.iinincr  1202  f -.iTiili'js , 
nn  nvorcg^  of  1,110  men  v.jant  out  of  t-is  vill'.gos  to  'A^ork  for 
some  p-rt  of  oach  yo'^.r  prior  to  1930.     In  19M,  tho  b^se  yo-'  r 
of  thj  survey,  only  157  men  out  of  thos-s  120S  f-niilias  found 
vork  outsido  tli3  vill^-gos.    AooroxiiPr-tely  90  men  out  of  every 
100  f. "mi lies  in  the  Jemez-Tev-T:  nrer. ,  then,  found  5jer?.3on:..l  emieloy- 
m'3nt  e-^ch  yo^.r  Trior  to  1930.     'Tlie  rurel  Spcnisli-rimericcn  popu- 
lation of  the  Jemez-Tei-:-:.  arec  in  1930  v^'vs  approximately  35,000 
or  some  7,000  fr^mxilies.     On  the  br.sis  of  the  -^bove  ratio  it  mcy 
be  estimated  th^t  some  6,300  m^en  living  in  the  -.rec  found  se-^son:?.! 
er-.oloyment  en.ch  ye-r^r  erior  to  1930.     Season^^l  rnd  other  emolojr- 
ment  opportunities  in  this  ':^re':'  :re  limited  so  th'.t  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  grer.ter  numJoer  of  these  migrr.ted  to  other  'western 
states  for  labor. 

Sim.ilr.rly  precise  dr.tc  on  the  Middle  Rio  Grinde  and 
Puerco  are-?s  "-re  not  available.     These  t7;o  are'':^.s  together  con- 
tained in  1930  ^.  rur--.l  Spcnish-^ffiierican  po  .iul^  tion  of  approx- 
imately 35,000  or  7,000  f-milies.    ^^-oplyir-g  the  rctio  used  above 
som.e  6,300  men  out  of  these  areas  'vould  h.ave  found  em.oloyment  for 
some  part  of  each  year  prior  to  1929.     In  these  areas  the 
opr)ortunit ies  for  seasora^l  employment  afforded  by  the  city  ef 
Albuquerque  -...nd  lumbering  -^-.nd  livestock  activities  "~re  greater 
thrn  in  the  Jemiez-Tei^a  are:?  so  that  probably  r  sriir-.ller  proportion 
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of  the  nen  obt^-ining  vork  migrr.tec  out  of  tho  st'^ta  for  it. 

All  astimrted  tot?,l,  then,  of  ^■.pproxin-^tolj''  12,500  men 
out  of  the  rural  Sp^Tiish-itoierican  populc.tion  of  the  thre3  ere-'  s 
fbtsined  seL^.som^.l  employment  eccn  y3?r  prior  to  1929,    It  is 
further  estim  -ted,   on  the  bcsis  of  census  dr?te.  end  general 
knov;ledg3  of  employment  opportunities  vjithin  th3  Upper  Rio  G-rr.nde 
Arer.,  thrt  not  l3ss  then  S,000  of  these  migrrted  to  out-of-stnte 
erees  for  their  jobs. 

A  rep  id  check  with  employing  units  :.nd  rlth  the  United 
Stetes  2inloyment  Service  in  out-of~stete  erees  provided  the 
follox^ang  informetion,    Betv.een  1924  end  1929  the  Oreet  Western 
Suger  Gompeny  imported  from  New  Mexico  eji  averoge  of  2,500  workers 
for  six  months'  Irbor  in  the  best  fields  of  Colorado,  h'yoming  end 
Montane  eech  veer.    Other  sug'ir  companies  together  ere  estimeted 
to  h^ve  imported  en  everege  of  ebout  1,500  "workers  eech  ye^.r. 
Of  the  tot-1  4,000,  bet'-een  3,000  end  3,500  -rB  estimated  to 
h'"^ve  come  out  of  th3  Upper  Rio  '>r.':nde  eree. 

The  Denver  end  Rio  C^r^nde  Reilroed  reoorts  th-^'t  it 
imported  bet^^'een  1,000  end  1,500  men  from  New  Mexico  for  ^-ork 
on  treck  gengs  in  Coloredo  end  Uteh  eech  yeer  during  the  192Cs. 
All  •f  these  men,  they  report,  v/ere  drev-.Tx  from  the  Upp^r  Rio 
Grende  Arer,    No  other  reilroed  hired  eny  significent  number 
of  Sp'^nish-i'imericens  from  Nex">r  Mexico. 
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The  United  Stc.tes  Snploynent  Service  estim-itos  that 
each  y9c?r  during  the  1920s  betv^een  2,500  ?.nd  3,500  men  migrated 
from  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  arec.  for  six  months^  work  as  sheep- 
herders  in  Colorn.do,  Wi'-oming  ':ind  Montana, 

Mines  and  smelters,  principally  those  at  Leadville  and 
Pueblo,  are  estimated  to  have  dra'^vn  between  500  and  700  men 
from  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  area  each  year.    The  potato  fields 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  it  is  estimated,  drevf  bet'':een  300  and 
500  men  from,  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  in  this  case  for  only  about 
one  month *s  labor  during  the  potato  harvest.    A  few  hundred  are 
estimated  to  have  obtained  employment  in  otlier  lines  of  activity. 

In  sum.,  these  estimates  indicate  that  roughly  between 
7,000  and  10,000  workers  migrated  each  year  from,  the  villages 
of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  for  labor  in  the  beet  fields,  aotato 
fields,  m-ines  and  smelters,  track  gangs,  and  sheep  cam^ps  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
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Table  I 

xCstim^ited  Averngs  Nunbar  of  './orkars  Migr?.ting 
From  Upper  Rio  Gr'^nda  Ara:  to  other  '.vestern 
States  for  Secson-.l  L;.bor  in  1920s 


Activit^^  i^stim::  ted  Numbers 


She  eplier  ding 

2500 

to 

3000 

Beet  Fields 

2000 

to 

3500 

Railroads 

1000 

to 

1500 

Mines  and  Snie Iters 

500 

to 

700 

Other 

300 

to 

500 

Total  7300      to  9200 


Conpiled  from  dst^-  suoplied  by  Great  VJestorn  Sugcr 
Company,  e.nd  estiinr^.tes  of  United  States  Jbployment 
Service . 
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IvnaRATIONS  FOR  1930  TO  1935 

With  the  onset  cf  the  depression  in  1929  :)roductiV3 
activity  ^ind  ein-)lo;^Tnent  in  -■.iTnost  c-.ll  fields  declini^d  sh-"~rply. 
The  r.crecige  in  sugar  beets  declined,  ei-- inten-'r^nce  Y-ork  on  rail- 
ror.ds  wrs  -allo^'.^ed  to  lapse,  end  nines  rind  smelters  curt-ziled 
'ictivity,    Sinul-  teneously  employment  in  other  u-.ctivities  in 
Colorado,  V/yoming,  Utrih  and  Montana,  declined  !.nd  largo  numbers 
of  resident  ■■rorkers  becrme  avcdlcfcle  to  meet  the  sor^sonrl  demrnd 
for  labor  T\*hich  hr.d  formerly  been  met  by  Sprnish-ximericnns  from 
the  Upper  Rio  G-r^^nde  Arep..     In  the  ye:"irs  1931,  1932,  1933,  ::;nd 
1934  no  Yv'orkers  from  Nev-r  Mexico  vjore  imi->orted  for  labor  in  the 
beet  fields ♦    Neither  v.^ere  there  rny  import'-iti ons  for  l-:.bor  in 
mines  ^^.nd  smelters.    The  nicnber  imported  for  Inbor  as  sheep- 
herders  fell  to  betv-een  1,800  T.nd  2,000.     Tlis  number  of  New 
Mexicans  Vulo  secured  v^ork  on  track  goings  fell  to  less  then  100. 
In  £ll,  in  the  yenrs  bet-'^een  1930  and  1935  the  n^jmber  of  --orkers 
migrating  for  Ir.bor  from  the  Upper  Rio  Grcnde  Area  to  other 
western  states  declined  to  bet^'-'een  1,800  -nd  2,500.    The  s^jrvey 
of  SoDnish-Am.erican  villages  in  the  Te^-a  Basin  Study  indicates,  as 
mentioned  ?bove,  that  ^-"oproximately  13  v'orkers  out  of  every 
100  f?mili9s  obt.-''in3d  jobs  in  1934  as  ooposed  to  the  90  out  of 
every  hundred  who  obtcined  jobs  prior  to  1929. 
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Iv!ICrR.-iTIONS  FOR  CUH:R;i:^:T 

The  only  informntion  "^vr  il  ■■bio  on  th  v  current  snploy- 
mont  situation  in  th3  vill-^gos  is  t"o.-t  fron  the  Hurricn  Dopon- 
doncy  Sui"73y  of  the  Soil  Consarvr tion  S^rvicB,  ^■'■:.lic^-  uses  1935 
as  its  b.-.so  yor.r.     A  srjnplG  including  tli3  vi.llf.;.;^GS  of  th.3  Abi- 
quiu  v.re-:  y  the  Alcr-lr^.o  -^rar. ,  the  Cubr  rre'-,  Dixon,  anl  Tij3r::-S 
C'nyon,  .-.nd  covering  1,449  consuniption  r;roups,  Iniic  tes  thr.t 
in  1935  out  of  these  1,449  f'-nilies  678  persons  obtained  ennloy- 
nent,  or  47  --orkers  out  of  evory  100  friiiilies.     Of  t'r^se  678 
v^ho  obtf^ined  enolo^mient ,  2S7  or  43  pir  cent  obt'  ined  enoloy- 
ment  ^vithin  the  loc^-1  -^rea  in  which  they  lived.    189  or  28 
per  cent  obtained  sinployment  outside  their  locd  arees  but 
x^'ithin  the  st'  te  of  Hoy'  Mexico.    202  or  30  psr  cont  migrnted 
for  their  jobs  to  other  stctes. 


A  consuTiOtion  ^rroup  is  defined  as  t")'"t  grouo  of  oersons 
hibiturlly  fundin^^  and  sh'/.rinf.^  --11  incone,  Hereiii-f ter 
the  term  "fr.mily"  v^ill  be  used  in  its  pl^ce. 
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T-blG  II 

iii^iployinGnt  in  tlio  Yillf;,g3s  of  th-3 

Dixon  Aro-" ,  rnd  Tijerrs  C'.nyon 
1935 


!                               NlBfflER  OF  PERSONS  JilvIPLOYED 
Occup^-tion  *  

I  Tot;il    ;  In  Local  .     In  Othar  Arars      |       Out  of 


'  i-sToa 

of  Nov-  Mexico 
1  '  —  

State 

Farm  H^^nd 

127 

1  ' 

; 

j  56 

6 

65 

Sheepherdsr 

181 

'  9 
1  ^ 

69 

103 

Cow  Hand 

8 

;  3 

5 

0 

Rnilrord  Work  -i 

24 

i  ' 

2 

15 

Mining  i 

24 

0 

13 

11 

Odd  Jobs  : 

17 

10 

5 

2 

Kouset'^ork  ; 

31 

24 

6 

1 

Retail  Trade  i 

53 

49 

4 

0 

Artisans  i 

20 

19 

1 

0 

School  Teachers  \ 

44 

40 

4 

0 

Federal  Jinployees  i 

16 

11 

3 

o 

St^te  &  County  ; 

43 

17 

26 

0 

Lumbering  and  i 

Samill  1 

o 

2 

4 

0 

Tmick  Driver 

3 

0 

Unskilled  Labor  i 

25 

9 

16 

0 

Miscellri-neous  \ 

55 

31 

22 

3 

Tot-a 

678  : 

287 

 _, — ^ —        "  ■  1 

189 



202 

Total  nuinber  of  consurrfotion  groups  covered  by  survey  -  1,449; 
Coir!.")ilod  fror;;:.  Hun'^n  Dependency  Survey  of  Soil  Conser'/ntion  Service. 
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As  indicat3rj        T'-.bl-j  II,  14  vrork3rs  out  of  ov^3^y  100 
f'^Eiilias  nigr-^itsd  OTit  of  the  str:t-3  for  Irbor  in  1935.     On  t'':3 
b-sis  of  tbis  r-tio  it  nr.y  bo  est in.-^.tod  th^.t  tho  14,000  Sp-  nish- 
fimorican  rure.l  f-jr.ilios  of  tho  U.ivpfjr  Rio  ^rrnda  Are?  S3nt  1,960 
v'orksrs  to  othor  str^tos  for  s3rson"l  I'^/tor  in  19o5.    Tablo  II 
further  indiciitas  th-rt  tha  orincior.l  occuor-tions  in  i-^aic'L  riig- 
r:::tor3r  l-iborers  fron  tho  L'ppjr  Rio  Or-^.ndo  Aro-.  found  onoloi^Tinant 
in  1935  x*:.3r3  slioopherdin.^,  f  -rm  l-'^.bor,  r^^.ilro^  d  '-ork,  and  nining, 
in  tho  ordor  n'^r^od.    Assuming  our  s'^mplo  to  b3  roor Jsont^CLtivs , 
it  np.y  b3  ostimatod  that  of  tha  •rpproxirntol^''  2,000  T'^-orkers  v^o 
socurod  jobs  in  other  str-tes  -.-o  oroxirv taly  1,000  T/orkad  -  s  sh3  3p- 
herders,  over  600  ^.s  f.-m  l-borera,  almost  150  os  r^'ilror.d 
f'orkers,  100  in  nines  '^nd  sna Iters,  end  -^.o^roximr.tely  100  in 
miscell:"'.neous  occu -/r.tions.    M?-ny  of  those  v-ho  7'orked  r.s  fnm 
laborers  '''ork3d  in  the  ')otrto  harvest  in  tho  S'^n  luis  V-^lley. 
In  1935  thj  SU'g'^r  Boet  cor.io^.nij.s  imorted      n3gli.2:ible  "-mount  of 
labor  from  New  M3xico. 

Further  analysis  of  tha  data  on  "orkers  T-ho  migrated  to 
other  states  for  labor  indicates  that  each  worker  h::d  an  average 
of  4.8  rx-:!!  months  of  labor,  ^^nd  e^m.-d  an  av3r^.,ge  of  $181.  The 
ranga  vr:  s  from  an  '^■V3rF.ae  of  390  to  .^tJ.o  man  months  of  labor  by 
farm  laborers  to  .$212  for  6.1  m^.n  months  of  labor  by  sheeoherders . 
On  the  basis  of  this  avsrap-e  it  mry  be  estimated  that  in  1935 
aporoxiiriately  ^350,000      s  earned  by  mi^r-  tory  laborers  from  the 
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Uppor  Rio  'G-rcnde  Ar-3-  .     It  nr  j  bo  o;vtinr tod  roughly  th-rt  orior 
to  1929  th'3  averri.'^o  earnings  oor  ^\'ork3r  wore  ono-thiri  higher 
th'^n  ^.t  tho  ^rosent  tino,  or  "-^oroxir.^tol;'-  $270  for  th-iJ  s3?,son. 
Using  8,500  os  the  r.vor^go  nuinbor  of  "■ork,:rs  ^''ho  vont  out  of  the 
n.re'^.  each  year,  it  rry  be  -^-stimatecl  that  prior  to  1929  over 
$2,000,000  T^.^'as  earned  each  ye^'r  by  riigratory  l-^borars  fror:  the 
Ur)per  Rio  ■::'rrejid3  Arsa. 

Further  d^.ta  on  out-of-state  l^bor  in  the  four  orincipf"! 
fields  into  v^ich  New  Mexico  -^orkers  went  is  orjsented  in  the 
f 0 llov'ing  page s . 

0??ORTUTvITI^  FOR  i]lvl?LOYKii]]S!T  IN  THiC  SUGAR  B^-lT  IIIDUoTRY 

■  Jdbxployment  opportunities  for  riigr':^.tory  labor  from  New 
Mexico  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado,  VJyor.ing,  and  Montana  can 
be  best  evalu-.-ted  -^gainst  the  background  of  the  industr3'  as  a 
i^'hola .    Charges  -nd  counter-charges  in  regard  to  the  industry 
h?:ve  been  made  alnost  sine 3  its  inc30tion.     It  has  nchieved  con- 
siderable notoriety  for  its  use  of  child  labor  and  has  freq.uently 
been  cited  by  impartial  observers  as  outstanding  in  its  exploi- 
t'^.tion  of  labor.     The  present  reviev-  of  the  in-'.ustrjr  is  designed 
neither  to  prove  nor  to  disorove  these  charges,  but  to  evaluate 
the  opportunities  for  eFiploynent  th^.t  it  offers  to  labor  of  the 
U^por  Rio  G-rande  Area, 
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History 

The  first  profitable  sugar  beet  factory  in  the  United 
States  vras  built  at  Alvardo,  California  in  1370,     In  1890  domes- 
tic production  of  sugar  x^.^as  stimulated  by  rn  import  tariff  on 
cugar  and  from  that  time  on  doriestic  sugar  -oroduction  incrersed 
until  at  the  present  time  Continental  United  States  produces 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  sugar  it  uses,  of  vdnich  about  75  per 
cent  is  beet  sugar.     Beti'een  19S8  and  1932  an  average  of  717,000 
pcres  of  sugar  beets  V73re  harvested  in  the  United  States,  291,000 
or  ae  iroximately  40  per  cent  in  Colorado,  7?yom.in-^.  r.nd  Montrna, 
202,000  acres  in  Colorado  alone.     In  these  latter  states  sugar 
beet  grov'in-:  has  been  largely  on  irrigated  lands,  the  bulk  of 
then  in  reclamation  erojects.     Sugar  berrts  have  been  gro^'-n  in 
northern  Colorado  since  1900.    Sugar  factories  T-ere  er2cted  at 
Lovelend  in  1901,  at  ilaton  and  Creeley  in  1902,  and  ^^t  other 
localities  since  then.    At  the  present  time  in  Colorado,  beets 
are  gro^'Ti  and  be^t  sug-i'r  is  manufactured  on  the  h'e>st3rn  Slope, 
in  the  Arkrnsas  Valley,  and  in  northern  Colorado.     OnD  comipr-.ny, 
which  produces  miore  than  80  per  cent  of  all  th3  beet  sugar 
produced  in  Colorado  and  4-5  per  cent  of  all  that  produced  in 
the  United  States,  dom.inates  the  industry. 

This  com.pany,  the  Great  'VestBrn  Su-z^er  Com^pany,  was  organ- 
ized in  1905  with  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000,  $15,000,000 
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in  conmcn  stock  and  $15,000,000  in  preferred  stock.  Only 
313,600,000  of  stock  ^d.s  sold,  all  preferred  stock,  and  T^^ith 
this  capital  the  six  sugar  factories  then  operating  in  the  a^ea 
were  acq_uired.     ITo  other  capital  was  ever  invested.     From  19^5 
to  1930  a  total  of  $93,000,000 -iE  cash  dividends  were  •:-aid,  7 
per  cent  annually  on  the     referred  stock  and  as  high  as  ^7 
per  cent  in  one  year  on  the  comr^on  stock.     In  addition,   the  accu- 
mulated assets  of  the  company  were  va,lued  in  153-  s-"^  S<?S, 000 ,000 , 
indicating  total  profits  in  25  years  of  $lb7,000,000,  or  an 
3.vera.ge  profit  of  alnost        per  cent  per  year  on  the  initial 
investiTient . 

0  r gani  z  a  t  i  c  n 

Three  other  companies,   the  Kolly  Sugar  Company'',  the 
National  Sugar  Corporation,  ai'^d  the  American  Crrrstal  Suga^r 
Company  share  with  the  C-reat  ^Jestern  S^jigar  Cor^pany  the  sugar  heet 
industry  in  Oclcradc,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.     All  operate  under 
the  same  scheme  of  organisation.    I'he  company  dominates  every 
phSvSe  of  the  industry,  from:  the  .^rowing  of  heets  to  the  sale  of 
Tiamji'a.ctured  sugar.    Beets  are  gro^Tn  h;/  two  classes  of  fr.rm.ers: 
those  who  own  their  farmis  and  pcrha,ps  rent  additional  l^x.d,  and 
those  who  rent  onl:'.     The  grower  of  either  class  operates  as  a 
part  of  a  highly  organized  system,  in  which  the  sugar  heet 
comprzLY  pla.ys  the  dcmdnaJit  role.     Beets  are  raised  solely  under 
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contrcct  ^"ith  th.s  cornr.ny.    Tie  compr.ny  ?-,^r3es  to  tr;k3  the 
beets  ro.issd  on  th:o  contr:^ ctec.  -^croago,  proviisd  they  covis  u'j) 
to  certrdn  str.ndaras  of  condition  and  sugar  content.     The  seed 
is  supplied  to  the  ?rO'''er  by  the  comp^nj'"  nt  r.  regular  price, 
usually  15  cents  per  oound.    The  beets  are  pc.id  for  according 
to  a  contract  price  based  uoon  sugar  content,  and  in  some  cases, 
uoon  the  inarket  -^rice  of  sugar.     The  cor!iaan3/  regulates  and 
advises  the  famer  in  his  methods  of  cultivation.     Tlie  grower 
may  contract  only  a-ith  the  company  doing  business  in  his  territory. 

The  groTver  as  a  rule  depends  upon  the  beet  sugar  company 
to  furnish  him.  with  the  labor  necessary  for  the  handwork  on 
his  acreage  of  beets.     The  company  recruits  the  labor,  assigns 
it  to  growers  and  axercises  close  supervision  over  it  after 
placement  on  the  groa^or's  farm.     The  company  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  determdnation  of  the  standard  wage  to  be  aaid. 

Thus  in  every  aspect  of  the  business,  ths  farmer  is  not 

an  independent  producer,  but  is  subject  to  the  dir3ction  of  the 

company.    From  such  information  as  is  ::vailable  it  appears  th?.t 

the  gro^-'er  h^-s  not  profited  excessively. 

A  study  by  the  Universitj^  of  California  entitled  "Mexican 

(1) 

Labor  in  the  Valley  of  the  South  Platte,  Colorado"        shove's  that 
in  1917,  57%  of  the  beet  gro-'-ers  were  tenants,  and  th"  t  in  1927 
&7fo  were  tenants. 


(1)     "Mexican  Lr>bor  in  the  United  States",  Vol.  I,  Part  II, 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor. 
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/inot>i.er  sourc3  ino.icr.tes  tli-.t  by  1931  the  -)3rc9ntr.,;^3  of  toxi'-^nts 
h'^d  increased  to  70,  -"nd  th'-.t  it  is  no^'v  botv^aen  72  ::t,-'1  75.  Tho 
report  nontion^d  •:  boY-^  indicates  c  V'.iqii  rr.te  of  failuros  nir.oiig 
b'ost  grorsrs,  and  s "^ot^s  t'lr.t  in  1927 ,  2-5/0  of  the  tenant  .growers 
were  groyning  beets  for  the  first  time.    A  si.^nificant  it  ■era  in 
this  connjction  is  a  oublic  staterient  i-iade  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  e--rly  1920 *s  the  sugar  cornaany  trisd  growing  sugar  beets 
directly.     In  seite  of  its  tremendous  resources,  it  abandoned 
beet  groT'Ving  as  an  un-^rof it.fble  venture. 

As  ^7as  st?"ted  rbove,  the  groT--.'jr  deaends  u)on  the  coia^any 
for  a  sua')ly  of  the  cheapest  labor  possible.  ,  Tais  the  company?- 
suealies  by  resorting  to  a  syster  of  contract  fcnily  labor. 
Under  this  S3asteir:,  the  head  of  the  fanily  contracts  to  suaply  all 
the  hand  labor  for  a  certain  acrea:i;e  of  beets,    Per-acre  T-vage 
Taynents  are  so  1ot-v,  a  .nroxinately  -IplQ  in  1935,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  miniiTiUn  livelihood  the  labor  of  an  entire  f-'inily, 
includin:?  children,  is  necessar;/.     The  average  {^rovm  .^larson  can 
care  for  from  6  to  10  acres,  but  the  contracts  are  -aene rally 
m^de  for  from  25  to  35  acres,  so  that  the  contractor  actually 
contracts  the  labor  of  his  entire  f:aaily.     Zrch  soring  the 
sugar  comeanies  estimjate  the  amount  of  labor  renuired,  the  amount 
of  labor  available  in  the  growing  areas,  -vnd  the  aaditional 
amount  x^^iich  must  be  inioorted.     Labor  reci'uiting  agants  are  then 
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sont  into  Toxcs,  Naw  Moxico,  end  to  ths  Mexican  border,  to 
rocruit  2  sufficisnt  numbGr  of  faniiliss  to  iLset  tho  ostimr.tocl 
l^bor  roGuirsrr.ont .    F^jnilias  '^rith  largs  nuFxbors  of  c'lil'IrGn  cto 
pr3f3rrecl.     Ths;  connr^ny  acts  as  intemisdic ry  betv-oon  ths  farrier 
anl  such  families,   providing  the  contract  ^-^lica  stipiilatos  the 
handwork  the  family  is  to  do  and  tho  rata  to  be  :>aid  ler  aero. 
The  contract  laborer  bases  his  estimate  of  the  -crea.^e  he  can 
handle  on  the  number  of  children  he  has  \ih.Q  cm  be  eut  to  T"'ork, 
Since  1935,  hoi^ever,  a  cl■^use  in  the  AAA  contract  has  b^.rred  the 
emeloyment  of  children  under  14,  and  has  restricted  the  working 
day  for  children  betx^-een  14  and  16  ye^rs  to  8  hours.     No  enforce- 
ment erovisions  exist. 

Labor  RequireFxents  and  Labor  Suriply 

The  total  harvested  acrecge  in  sugar  beets  in  Color:,do, 
Montana,  and  V/yoming  from  1931  to  1935  varied  betveen  234,000  and 
329,000  acres,  averrgin.g  over  the  six-year  period  282,000  acres, 
as  indicated  in  Table  III. 

Table  III 

Harvested  Acreage  in  Sugar  33ets  in  Colorado 
Montana,  and  Wyoming ,  1931  to  1936. 


Aver?g9 


1931       1  1932 

1933     j  1934 

1935   j     1936  j 

1931-36 

Colorado 

Montana 

V^7oming 
— —  1 

224,000  \  156,000 
54,000  i  54,000 

49,000:  40,000 

1 —  . 

209,000  •  169,000 

68,000  1  64,000 

52,000  1  42,000 
1 

142,000; 171,000 
51,000 i  60,000 
41,000  1  44,000 

179,000 
58,000 
45 , 000 

Total    327,000'  250,000 

; 329,000  \  275,000  , 

 1  

234,000 '275,000 

■  1 

282,000 

1 

1 

1? 


ThG  3.Y(jTa.xe  icv-3-i;^q  in  Colorc.io  ovar  the  six  yer.rs 
vrs  179,000,  or  slightly  r.ors  then  the  1936  acra-.-a  of  171,000. 
XI  cort.ran  DroTortion  of  this  •'-.Qr'r.:^^  is  v'orkacl  by  tia  '::ro^-^3rs 
themselves.    T-iis  'a'*o";ort ion  virijs  frorr;  •^x*i".  to  "rD'  ,  but 
studies  by  the  Color^^clo  ^^^-riculturnl  Collerro,  ^~nd  inf om-ntion 
sunpliel  by  tho  United  States  ^Ini ^lo^/nent  Service  indic'-.te  th'^.t 
over  the  entire  st^.te  n  v-sroxiraf.tely  30  per  cent  of  the  ricre::ge 
is  vorked  by  the  -.^rov-ers  end  their  f.".riilies,  end  70  ler  cent  by 
labor.    In  the  yenrs  1931  to  1936,  eccordin^  to  the  estimates, 
an  cverr  ge  of  ao  ■)roxiiaetely  125,000  ecres  in  Colorado  ^A-ere  ^^-orked 
by  lebor.     It  is  estinated  thet  each  vorker  mcy  ^'ork  en  evorege 
of  7  acres.    The  number  of  ^■■"orke.rs  required  in  the  evereee  yeer, 
on  the  besis  of  these  estiiT.ete3,  must  heve  ep?roxineted  18,000. 
;^other  estimate  by  tlie  United  States  finplojTnent  Service,  besed  on 
field  counts,   pieced  the  number  of  beet-field  laborers  in  1936 
betreen  17,000  end  19,000, 

The  need  for  these  laborers  exists  only  durine  the  six 
months  of  the  beet-growin.'?  season.    No  industry  exists  in  the 
area  v^hich  cen  absorb  thousands  of  beetrerkers  durin:^  the  other 
6  months  of  the  year.    Thus,  I'^hen  during  the  VJorld  ■■ver  su?ar  beet 
acreage  expanded  considerrbly  and  the  number  of  unemeployed  local 
■"orkers  v^as  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  need  for  the  se'^sonal  im^or- 
tetion  of  a  I'rge  Irbor  fores  bec'-jne  pressing.     iSach  ye-^r  there'^fter 
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a  certain  number  of  the  fr.r.iilios  inuortod  fron  Old  -.rA  Nov:  Moxico 
renainsd  in  or  ner.r  the  beot-.^rowing  areas,    Mi^ny  of  thom,  during 
the  V'Tinter  nova  into  nearbj?"  torns  and  into  Den^'^er  and  attempt  to 
find  jobs  or  sone  other  source  of  incono  to  su-)pl2inont  their 
earnin^rs  in  the  beet  fiDlds.    Studies  of  earnings  in  the  beet 
fields  indicates  that  betv^aen  $2jQ  and  $400  is  the  avercvTe  fcjnily 
earnin.-^  per  season,        study  of  '♦Baet  'vorkers  on  Relief  in 
V/eld  County,  Colorado"  in  1935  indicated  averara '  earninr-s  of 
$289  per  family  for  -^.n  entire  season's  v^ovk,    i-inothor  study  in 
1924  in  the  ^^rkansas  Valley  shov^ed  that  rrith  a  contract  price  of 
|23  per  acre  the  avsrage  earnings  of  contract  families  -•"ere 
$453,  though  h-^lf  the  families  earned  less  th.     $400.  Tlie 
contract  orice  in  1936  v^:e.s  $19.50  aer  acre.    The  need  for  suaile- 
mientation  of  beet-field  eamlnas  is  made  clear  by  these  f i.-r-ijres , 

.^s  indicated  above,  hoi^^evar,  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment durin?"  the  off-season  are  limited.     They  are  ,:)articularly 
limited  for  Spanish-.-unerican  and  Mexican  vcorkers,  by  reason  of 
labor  experience,  and  social  prejudice.    Consequently^,  for  many 
of  the  beet  I'rorkers,  relief  has  been  the  only  resort  durin'--  the 
winter.    Relief  a^rencies  estimate  on  the  basis  of  sample  studies 
that  durin?  the  past  5  ^^-ears  50  to  70  per  cent  of  all  beetworkers 
have  received  relief  for  three  to  six  months  of  each  year,  'The 
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practico  of  tha  r^liai"  r.^'oncias  h?.s  baen  to  stop  ralijf  to  r.ll 
Sp'^-nisii-siarkin"  cases  v^io  he.Ye  boet-fiold  rjz^erianco  at  tho 

0-  ^onin-"  of  the  baot-v.'ork  sao.son.     In  1936  beBt-fiilc  3X)3rionca 
■/Tis  not  roquirsd  as  just  if  icr.tion.     Taus ,  to  recaoitulata ,  tha 
S"ianish-soaakin'^  baat-'-orkin"^  familias  work  in  tha  boat  fields 
iurin  •  tha  5-nonth  so-' son.     iilarnin^s  ?.ra  so  lo--  that  they  must 
obtain  suaol3niant^r\^  incop.a  cLurin-"  tba  naxt  3  months.     But  opoor- 
tunitias  for  oth^r  amploynant  aithar  do  not  exist  or  ara  closad  to 
Spfinlsh-spaakin^X  workers.    Most  of  thari  are,  t':arafora,  obliaad 

to  rasort  to  raliaf .     ^xS  soon  -s  tha  naxt  b3at-":orkin"'  sa-:.son 
opanSj  rjliaf  to  Spanish-spaakina  fairiilies  is  stopoad.  To 
continue  to  liva  they  must  onca  ..'lora  obtrin  jobs  in  tha  baat- 
fields,    -ilmost  no  avanuo  of  escape  froF:  beat-field  l-^bor  is 
open  to  these  f -^^milias. 

It  is  estinated  on  tha  basis  of  census  data  that  60,000 
Mexicans,  includin-;:  Spanish-.Jiiericans ,  livo  in  Colorado,  25,000 
of  them  in  the  baet~~;ro-'i.n7  ara?s.    ^-.litiost  all  of  tha  latter 
nnd  a  lara:G  proportion  of  tha  fonder  number  are  in  bo  at -working 
f^jnilies.     It  is  evident  t^dat  there  is  resident  in  tha  state  of 
Colorado,  and  in  the  local  b3et-":ro-'-'ini;  areas  a  Isr.f'-e  supply  of 

1-  ^bor  available  for  "ork  in  the  beet  fields.     The  United  States 
^hployment  Service,  on  the  basis  of  careful  survey  of  its  oim 
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rscords  e.nd  those  of  relief  a-^ancias,  estir;:.-^ tes  th/^t  ?  rr.iniiniirn 
of  25,000  qunlifiod,  sxi-^riGncjcI ,  and  ?.blG  xvoriiors  over  14  ysnrs  of 
a^^e  are  avr.ilablo  in  thj  St-.to  of  Color:"ao  for  ivork  in  tho  beet 
fields.    This  estimate  is  rov^arded  ?.s  conserYitive .    The  officials 
of  the  2nplojTnent  Service  stp.te  thit  if  the  contract  7.rice  for  labor 
7:3i*G  raised  to  §25  ■:ier  -T'cre  sover-'l  thoiisand  ".dditionr.l  workers 
rould  make  thenselves  -■-v.:. liable  for  beetfield  labor, 

.'iS  indicatad  in  Table  III  above  the  harvested  acrea^-e 
in  su  ;ar  beets  in  Montana  and  VJyoiran-'^  in  1956      s  104,000,  v-hich 
was  alnost  erecisely  the  avera-e  acrea-^e  over  the  six  years  from 
1931  to  1936.    xissui3.in;r^  that  in  these  states  some  70  jor  cent  of 
the  acrea:;7e,  or  73,000  acres,  is  T/j-orked  by  labor,  approxiPxately 
10,500  ^"orkers  v^^ere  required  in  1936.    No  infomation  is  available 
on  the  local  l^:bor  suaoly  resident  in  those  states.    United  States 
^irnloyinent  Service  officials  state  that  bet'^-.^een  2,500  and  3,500 
men  -"ere  inoorted  into  those  states  in  1935,  but  that  the  actual 
labor  shortage  in  those  states  WiS  somB'thina  less  than  that  number, 
and  orobably  did  not  exceed  2,000.     The  su r  beet  acrs:. T;e  in 
Utah  has  not  been  discussed,  because,  accordin/3  to  officials  of 
the  United  States  Sinloyinent  Service,  the  labor  sup.jly  av\ilable 
for  beet  field  y^rk  in  that  state  is  more  than  -iplo, 

T'/  summarize:     the  a^roroximate  number  of  I'^'orkers  required 
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to  v^ovlz  the   .ir.3Srint  oaot  ':cr:-^'-e  is  in  Color-^.^lo  18,000,  and  in 
Montan?.  ancl  ^/yomin  *  10,500,    Th'i       ^roxir::;.-t3  nui^.ber  of  rvail"ble 
r3si^.3nt  t33t  v-^ork-BPS  is,  in  Colorr.lo  25,000,  in  IvIont:inc 

anl  V.'yonin--^  8,')CC,    Th j  tot:'..l  nuiriuGr  of  ^-orkars  roquirod  in 
cnproxiiTiPtaly  28,500.    Th.3  total  number  av'-'.ilr.bls  in  th.3  b-iot- 
■Tro\^-in-  stc?.t3s  tlieriis3lv3s  is  '^^p'lroxin.c.tely  33,000. 

In  1936,  neY3rth3l3ss ,  2,500  T'orksrs  from  rT3w  I\C3xico 
were  iniortad  into  Colorado,  Montana  and  Viycminc.    I'c  is  astinatod 
that  1,000  T^'Orksd  in  Colorado  and  1,500  -^/ont  into  Mont-^na  and 
V/yoninT  alon-^  with  aoaroximataly  1,500  Colorado  7'ork3rs.  In 
1S37,  YJitl:  only  a  sli'Tht  incrsaso  in  "b33t  aGr3*^;j;9,  it  is  3stir:rted 
th'-t  3,500  vjorksrs  Tvsro  irn.'^ortad  from  Naw  Mexico,  500  into  Colorado 
nid  3,000  into  Montana  and  :^yoning.    Botv^oen  1,000  and  2,000 
Color'-do  '[-orkers,  in  addition,  W3rv3  i:.i sorted  into  Montana  and 
'^yomin^.    Of  those  iiroortad  fron  No"  Mexico  approximately  1,500 
^re  3stiin'-t3d  to  have  coni3  frora  the  rural  sections  of  the  Upaer 
Rio  Grande  .-Ire a. 

It  has  been  state!  by  officials  of  the  United  Stages 
^lOloynent  Service  that  workers  have  froqu3ntly  been  iirijort^d  v'hen 
a  local  supply      s  available.     It  has  been  charged  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  iv^riculturnl  'Workers  Union  that  excess 
rorkers  ^re  ineorted  by  the  Su  ;:ar  corn-.nies  in  order  to  create 
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zn  over-suiply  r.ncl  to  da -^r-ass  v'z-igs,    T1i3  su^ir  cod  D?ni3s  h^:Y3 
stated  that  tiaair  astin-itas  of  Icibor  availr.blo  and  iioadod 
cannot  be  exact  and  that  they  must,  to  be  safe,  err  only  on  the 
upward  side.     They  state  "Iso  that  Colorado  v-orkers  are  not 
alv-ays  v;illina  to  accept  v.^ork  in  the  beet  fields.  Officials 
of  the  United  States  iilnnloyinent  Service  confim  the  l'-:tter 
statement:     Colorado  •rorkers  are  not  always  vjillin-];  to  rccept 
vjork  in  th3  be3t  fields  at  the  current  v'-a;^e  rate. 

Leaving  aside  -"ny  question  of  motive  on  the  lart  of 
the  su^ar  companies  it  is  clear  that  there  is  in  the  three 

states  a  surilus  number  of  T/'orkers  available  for  beet  field  work; 
(b)  the  net  effect  of  the  imeortation  of  additional  ivorkers  from 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  is  to  create  ^  larr^er  sur  plus  and  to  permit 
the  aaym.ent  of  ^  lower  wa:;;e  than  miaht  otherwise  be  possible, 
.•xssur:iin^  that  the  artifical  depression  of  w~-^es  throu.'^h  impor- 
tation of  a  surplus  labor  s\iiilj  is  considered  undesirable,  there 
appear  to  be,  in  the  liaht  of  these  facts,  no  actual  opportunities 
for  employment  open  to  New  Idexico  workers  in  the  beet  fields  of 
other  ive stern  ctates, 

T'.TO  other  factors  rem.ain  to  be  considere';  possible 
future  chan'^es  in  beet  acrea.^ie,  and  possible  future  mechaniz-^tion 
of  operations  in  the  beet  fields  now  "serformed  by  hand  labor. 
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,x  bill  to  est'iblish  su^ecir  -production  quot-^.s  JPor  er.ch 
str.td  is  nov;  bofora  Con::!r3ss.    Officir-;ls  of  the  sucs--r  coLi;".nic3S 
prjdict  thj?-t  its  net  •3ff3ct  v'ill  ba  nn  incrj^.sa  in  s\i/T.r  boat 
rcr3-.23  0V3r  tiia  n^rt  fivo  yairs.     Officinls  of  -i-oTernmsnt 
''::-3nciis  in  Colorado,  f-:n:ilirr  ■■'ith  the  su7T  b33t  industry, 
"irodict  confidontly  thnt  no  incra-^.sa  in  '?,cr3'^-7e  T--ill  rasult 
from  th.3  isndin^  l3-:isl^tion.     It  is      f^ct  tbrt  quotas  -"i^hor 
than  •'^ctu-^1  .-production  h-^vo  bo3n  sst  in  tho  n-st  v^it.-.out  result- 
ing in  incr?-^s3d  acran^o  in  hoots.    It  330ns  moro  :'rob:bl3, 
thsrofore,  th^it  su,?r;r-bo3t  ■.cr3c.2e  --.dll  not  bo  incrj-  sod  over 
tho  nozt  fivo  yecirs. 

^iccordin'*  to  offici-'ls  of  tha  su^^r  cor/^r.nios,  considor- 
?-bl3  oro^ress  li~s  boon  mndo  in  tho  ^e.st  fo'.v  ye--\rs  in  tho  dovoloo- 
inont  rnd  ■:orf3ction  of  r^och-^nie*"  1  substitutos  for  hand  labor  in 
baot-fiold  oaor^tions.     Int3nsiT0  ^''ork  is  in  "■ro'^ross  and  is 
b3in?  oncoiirci^od  by  th3  suaar  comp'^nios.    ---.ccordin:T  to  tha  Labor 
Coinnissionsr  of  tho  3-r3at  '.Vostorn  Suaar  Coma-'~ny,  tho  introduction 
of  nochanical  dovicos  is  likely  to  result  ^-'ithin  tho  next  5  yoa.rs 
in  a  5  per  cent  decrease  in  tho  amount  of  labor  required  for  the 
oresont  beet  "creaae,  '-ithin  ths  next  ten  3''^ars  in  .;.  10  or  parh^.es 
15  per  cent  decrease.     .-iS  indicated  above  the  numb:.r  of  viDrkors 
required  for  the  orosont  acreaae  is  aoproxim^taly  33,500. 
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.1.  5  por  cont  c'.ecrsp-.ss  voulcl  sliminr.te  the  need  for  1,425  workers, 
'•nd      10  per  cent  decra.-.ss,  for  2,85C'  v.'ork3r3.    Thus,  3Yon  v'jro 
th3re      l9:7itiirr,t9  n3ed  for  the  im'Dort:" tion  of  2,500  to  3,500 
No-'-  Mexico  wcrkors  in  the  boot  fialuS,  th-3  advanco  of  rvochcniz'^.tion 
v-ould  ^••ithin  10  yor-.rs  slimlnrte  thnt  ii-jed. 

OPPORTOTITI^  FOR  I..BOR  IN  TEE  LIV^TOGE  INIUSTRY 

R3lr-ti\''ely  littlo  d:-.ti:  is  ave.il^-bls  on  tho  ini::ration 
of  l?.bor  fror.  the  Upper  Rio  'CJrande  for  ^.-ork  -^s  shesoh orders 
in  Colorado,  Mont.^:na,  r^.nd  Vivordn:,    For  n  ny  yo-^rs  it  h-o.s  been 
the  ^r?.ctice  for  Ir.rge  sheep  operators  in  those  states  to  employ 
Soanish-iiiaericn  sheepherders  from  the  IT-^per  Rio  Grr.nde  -^re?.  in 
Ner  Mexico.    It  is  reported  th^t  to      lar.^e  extent  the  scjie 
"people  or  their  relatives  secure  these  jobs  year  after  year. 
The  livestock  com-?anies  send  for  them,  prying  their  transportation; 
in  early  .-^pril  ana  they  vrork  until  some  time  in  November,  approxi- 
mately 7  m.onths, 

rt.s  has  been  noted  above,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  shee 
herders  imported  from  Bew  Mexico  durin.-;  1930  to  1935  v^as  relatively 
sli^2ht,  from  betvjeon  2,500  and  3,000  to  bet^.-een  1,800  -nd  2.000, 
The  U.  S.  £haloyiaent  Service  in  Colorado  estimjites  that  in  1937 
approximately  2,400  m^en  mdf^rated  from  Nevr  Mexico,  -.Imost  all  of 
them.  from,  the  Upper  Rio  -O-rande  Area,  for  vork  as  shae  ;)h3rders  in 
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th3  thr-39  str.t53.    4C0  ':.r3  3sti-?.t3i  to  \-..T3  ^on-b  into  Color- do, 
800  into  Mont ,  ^nd  1,200  into  Wyonin^, 

Sheoolisr'Un-  is  :r  occuTrtion  roquirin-;'  considare.blo 
3X'V3ri3nG3  '-n'".  skill.    The  nirioor  of  -orkjrs  in  th3  — estorn  st^tos 
egui"5">3l  ^.-'ith  t\e  requisito  skill  nnd  sx-^arioncs  ■"Lr;.5-'rs  to  ca 
linitad,  ^'^ith  ■   lar-^o  nunbar  of  thai:  S"^-" nish-.  ™.3ric':ns  rosiiant 
in  N9T^' Mexico.    Tha      -ras  o'^il  to  shao ;^hGrc.3rs  in  Color-'vlo , 
Montnn^.  ^xTi-Z  Wyoinin;*^  -r3  consistantly  hi'-har  thrn  thosa  7)C.id  in 
No-."  Maxico,  $40  to  JS"  -ror  r.onth  plus  bo^.ro,  ' s  oooosal  to  -f30 
;er  month  in  Naw  H3xico.    Hal-.tivo  to  tha  -';:£S'es  peli.  to  baet- 
fiall  v:orkars,  ^.Iso,  shaaoliardin^  -^-a^as  ":re  hi-^h:    $280  to  ^350 
olus  bop-rd  for  tha  ^-rork  of  ona  man  for  7  nonths,  as  oyyosoC  to 
|2C0  to  $400  for  tha  ^.-ork  of  m  antiro  f-jnily  for  6  or  7  months. 
It  soans  likjly  th"  t  tha  nuribar  of  •■\-ork3rs  fiv  il'-.bi j  for  lobor 
-"s  shoayhardars  in  tha  throa  st^itss  io  actually  lass  thrn  tha 
nunbar  racuirad,    BGt'-3an  1930  rind  1935  ?.  cart'-.in  numbar  of 
qui'lifiad  v\*orkar£  rasidant  in  tha  -^ra-  -^roh-^bly  ^ac-^jna  av-^il- 
abla  r;s  r.  rssult  of  imoinoloymant  in  othar  hi ^har- ^o.yin^  oceuprtions. 
rit  tha  orasant  timo  sona  of  thasa  h.^vo  orobr-bly  baan  r3:  bsorbad 
in  thair  -^rafarred  linas  of  -.ctivity  ind  tha  shorta.-va  of  qualified 
shaaohardars  orob^bly  r.-=-,in  ^.  vproxiznr tas  8,400,  tha  nimibar  astimr.tad 
to  hnva  baan  imortad  fron  Naiv  Mexico  in  193^^. 
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Th3  numbor  of  sbos:^  on  tho  Tc.ii  'o  in  Color^^clo,  Honta.na 

(1) 

ind  '-janinz,  occoriin:*  to  thd  Do  ^crtn^-nt  of  ^•v;:!:^iculturo ,  dropped 
froFi  9,075,000  in  1930  to  8,481,000  in  1936.    ..s  shaop  brnus  -ro 
orciin-:.ril7  hardad  in  those  states  three  mer  r.re  required  to  herd 
e.  band  of  2,500  sheso.     Cdculr-.tin-^  on  this  b>:sis  the  2,400 
herders  imported  from  New  Mexico  c^.re  for  2,000,000  of  the 
6,500,000  sheen  in  the  three  st.^tes.     Efforts  ':ire  now  0:0 in^ 
for^^'ard  to  achieve  control  of  the  ran-es  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  livestock  to  the  rrin^e  carryin/  c-:  v-.city.    If  r-.  20 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  nuziher  of  shee  ■)  on  the  r'^n;:es  of  the 
three  states  should  be  r.chie\''ed  the  number  of  herders  required 
■'/•ould  be  reduced  by  sli~htly  over  2,000.    It  nay  be  fair  to 
assume  th-t  the  herders  imported  from  New  Mexico  .are  in  terms 
of  distance  from  the  area  of  employment  and  consequent  trans'^or- 
trtion  cost  to  the  em'iloyer,  a  mar-^in?"'!  labor  force  ?:hich  7:ould 
be  the  first  to  foal  reduction  in  n-ambers  emx")lo3;'ed.    If  this 
assum'^tion  is  made  it  may  be  seen  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  numbers  of  shee'p  on  the  range  v-ould  eliminate  over  80  aer 
cent  of  the  number  of  herders  currently  import  ad  from  Nev:  Mexico. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  at  least  in  some  arec:s,  Ne'r  Mexicans 
compete  on  an  almost  equal  footin.;,:,  in  terms  of  distance  from 
residence  to  job.     It  may  be,  also,  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction 

(l)    -^^?ri cultural  St:"-tistics ,  1936, 
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in  numbers  of  sh3-3'_)  on  the  ran.-o  T^'ill  not  occur  in  tho  near 
future,  so  that  a  sizable  number  of  jobs  in  this  fi3la.  will 
remain  o'pen  to  ^vorkers  from  the  Uoeer  Rio  Gr-^nde  .^rea  for  some 
t iriie  to  c ome  • 

CPP0RTUNITI3S  FOR  L..BOR  ON  R..ILRO;j}S 

Labor  has  been  i^i.^r^'tin-^g;  into  Color:"^do  for  s^ason^l  vork 
on  railroad  track  gangs  for  many  years.    According  to  the  Throlk- 
eld  Commissary  in  D3nver,  ^"hich  is  the  employment  af^ency  for  the 
Denver  rnd  Rio  Grande  7/estern  Railroad  Com:rny,  and  from  which 
all  the  informption  presented  on  this  subject  v^as  obtained, 
nearly  cll  of  this  ^vork  has  been  for  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad  Comarny,    The  Burlington  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  import  considerable  labor  into 
Colorado  and  Ut^h  but  they  hire  it  in  Kansas  City  rnd  other  points 
from.  T-^Jhich  it  may  be  transaorted  on  their  ovm  lines.  The 
xatchison,  Topeka  and  S^nta  Fe  Railroad  has  in  recent  yerrs  pre- 
ferred to  hire  "vrhite"  Irbor,  :lthou-;rh  formerly  it  hired  large 
numbers  of  Spanish-rjnericans  and  Mexicans. 

-rt-ccording  to  the  Threlkeld  Commissary  an  average  of  close 
to  1000  men  were  im.aorted  by  it  from  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  ^orea 
erch  year  during  the  19S0*s.    ^-Ji  additional  smaller  number  were 
hired  by  the  Sant--  Fe  Rnilroad,    Most  of  these  workers  boarded 
trains  at  Esaanolr,  3mbudo,  rnd  nearby  points,  ^^^ith  transaortat ion 
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passes  sent  doivn  by  ths  emilojTnGnt  n^sncy.    Their  '"icVIrGSses 
give  further  in'^.ic«''.tion  th?-t  they  lived  in  the  U"pp3r  Rio  Grande 
iiTeci. 

Between  1930  ^:ind  1935  so  mr.ny  workers  TA:ere  c.vriil::.ble 
locr.lly  the.t  few  -passes  v;ere  sent  to  New  Mexico  and  very  few 
workers  from  New  Mexico  secured  jobs.    This  year,  1937,  approx- 
iiTi'^-tely  150  men  hrve  been  im -sorted  on  transportation  passes 
furnished  by  the  company,    .Ji  additional  50  to  50  men  have 
come  ur)  on  their  ovm  and  have  obtained  jobs,    j-^ccordin^:;  to  the 
emoloyment  a.^ent  there  are  jobs  available  for  SOO  to  300  more 
men,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  passes  sent  this  year  to  men  in 
New  Mexico  were  returned  with  som.e  explanation  as  to  v^y  the 
recipients  could  not  come  this  year.    The  em:'loyment  a^aent 
supposed  th'-t  -ivPxi.  jobs  were  the  actual  rer'son. 

This  tyie  of  em.'iloyment  is  open  for  about  6  months,  from 
x-i-pril  to  October,  or  November,    Fewer  men  are  employed  in  the 
early  and  late  months  of  the  season  since  cold  and  snow  in  these 
months  prevent  v:ork  on  the  m.ountain  sections  of  the  railroad . 
Wages  -^re  25  cents  per  hour  for  a  10-hour  day.    Time  and  one- 
half  is  ■-)'■' id  for  overt im.e  or  Sunday  work.    Weekly  errnings 
a-^proximate  ;|19  since  the  usual  working  week  is  7  days.  From 
this  93  cents  per  day  or  $6.51  per  vreek  is  deducted  for  board 
and  a  small  .^jnount  for  another  fee  charged  by  the  com^nny,  leaving 
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approximately  $12  "ler  r^aek  rs  the  v:e}.^3  received. 

No  estimrte  of  the  tot^'.l  number  of  nen  hired  for  this 
T'ork  hy  the  Denver  r.na  Rio  G-rande  'iestem  Railroad  is  avi:ilr.blG, 
beyond  the  f'^.ct  thnt  the  200  nen  v±.o  ni;:reted  from  the  Upper 
Rio  Grande  -lirer  constitute  r  relatively  smell  proportion  of  the 
totil.    xvCcordin-7  to  the  em:iloyment  ardent  there  r.re  likely  to 
be  from.  200  t«  400  jobs  open  for  residents  of  the  Uiper  Rio 
Grc.nde  .-i.re?.  erch  ye^;.r  for  some  time  to  come. 

OPPORTUIJITISS  FOR  L...BOR  IN  THiC  POT.xTO  FI3ID3  OF  THE  S-.N  LUIS 

Poto-toes  are  ;5ro'''TL  on  10  per  cent  of  the  irri';!;'  ted  crop 
Irnds  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.    This,  hoT^ever,  does  not  indicate 
their  acturl  importance  in  the  economy  of  that  valley,  as  they 
represent  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  v^lue  of  all  crops  -roim. 
Pr'^ctically  all  the  New  Mexico  labor  em'^loyed  in  the  Sen  Luis 
Valley  is  employed  in  the  potato  fields  durin-.^  the  har'^-st,  and 
only  this  v7rq;e7'ork  will  be  discussed  in  this  report. 

It  xv-^-s  found,  upon  investi-^ation,  that  the  labor  situation 
in  the  ootato  fields  differed  from  the  situation  in  the  beet 
fields  in  only  one  essential  respect.     The  beet  field  wa -Rework, 
lastinf5  6  or  7  months,  pays  enour:h  in  i;vages  to  induce  families 
to  settle  in  the  beet  areas,  even  thou-:!h  they  have  nothin.'^  else 
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to  clepsnd  upon.    Pot-'-.to  field  v;ork,  on  the  othar  hc-.nd,  Ir.sts 
only  one  month  "i^t  bast,  r.nd  honce  no  resident  su'):)ly  of  Inbor, 
dependin^^  entirely  on  this  rork,  has  been  built  ur>  in  the  sm'^.ll 
locn.l  -»ot'"-:to-'^rox'an^  ?.reas,    'vithin  the  bound^-.ries  of  the  entire 
S^n  Luis  Vr.lley,  hovever,  there  is      labor  su^ily  p-dequ-^te  to 
hrndle  the  -potato  harvest.    In  other  res'oeots  such  r.s  the  loir 
v:cg-es  ';r.id,  the  use  of  entire  families,  and  the  inoort'^.tion  of 
a  sur-olus  of  Irbor,  there  is  n  stron;^  similr.rity  betv^een  the 
txvo  industries. 

Potato  growing  in  the  Sf.n  Luis  Vc.lley  is  a  highly  specu- 
lative and  heavily  financed  business  enterprise.     If  the  crop  is 
'^ood  and  the  price  hi'-^h,  the  formers  make  a  "killinv;^",  but  this 
happy  situation  rarely  obtains,    Durina;  f«ur  years  out  of  five, 
the  crop  is  aoor,  or  the  arice  is  lov",  and  the  ootato  growers 
barely  meet  fixed  charges.    As  is  usu-^.lly  the  case  in  such  a 
situation,  the  labor  set-ua  is  .^^o^ve'l  to  the  poorest  years. 
Grover  prosperity  is  only  slia;htl\^  reflected  in  the  wa.'^-s  paid 
t%  labor,  but  --iirower  difficulties  are  fully  reflected  in  the 
wage  scale.    To  illustrate:    the  ^^ross  income  from  potatoes 
to  San  Luis  Vr-lley  :';:roT7ers  increased  some  300^  from  1935  to  1936, 
but  wa-'?es  of  the  potato  pickers  increased  only  33^, 

iroxim^tely  38,000  rcres  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  are 
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pl'-^.nted  in  7otr;toes  by  some  1,20C  f'Mmers.    .xbout  SCO  of  these 
frrmers  e^oh.  hire  n.n  aver-ige  of  5  extrr.  Irborers  clurinr-^  the 
hr.rvest.    Thus,  some  4,000  extr-i  hands  are  em^ioysd  in  the  S^n 
Luis  Valley  durin:?  the  potato  harvest.    Practically  all  of  this 
extr?  labor  is  hired  on  r  contract  basis.    The  method  usually 
em-iloyed  is  as  follov^s:    ths  ^ro^^^ar,  either  hinself  or  through 
the  Pot-^to  GrO'-ers  .iSsoci'^t ion ,  v^ill  contact  a  lot'^to  contr'^-ctor 
who  v^ill  contract  to  "^ick  all  the  Q-rov'-er^s  -^'Otatoes  at  from  4  to 
8  cents  "^qt  s-ck.    This  -iricD  depends  to  •  cert:.in  extent  on 
the  mrrket  ^rice  of  ^ootatoes,  the  -troduction  "^er  acre,  -^.nd  on 
the  sui  :ly  of  chea-?  labor.    The  contractor  is  usu  -lly,  thou^.^h 
not  al'-ays,  a  resident  S^anish-.iinerican.     It  is  then  ua  to  him 
to  r;^et  together  his  creiv,  or  craves  if  he  has  more  than  one 
contr^'.ct.    Tbds  croF  will  usurlly  include  the  contr-^.ctor * s  frjnily 
and  "-h^tever  transient  labor  he  can  ;ick  Uj,     The  usual  crev^  is 
made  wi  of  7  oeo^le — 5  -Tickers  and  two  sack  men.    It  rill  "pick 
from  400  to  600  sacks  of   >otatoe3  aar  da;/,  averaTin?  about  500 
sacks.     If  the  crar  is  a  sin-:le  frmily,  or  if  the  contr'^-.ctor  is 
merely  one  of  a  .3roua ,  then  the  ^.mount  earned  ^-^oes  to  the  entire 
■.^rou)  or  is  divided  equally.    V-ry  often  the  contractor  merely 
hires  his  labor,   -jaying  ^|3.00  to  .|52,50  and  bo^rd  aor  nan  ,)er  day. 
Most  of  the  -aaoale  ^'ho  o-o  into  the  potato  hrrvest  from  Nar  Maxico 
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•Te  hired  in  this  manner. 

This  -parti cul-r-r  cont^^ct  system  h'-.s  ''levolo  )ed  bscr.use  the 
■lot^to  fr.rmors  hfve  no  C3ntr.'--.l  c.-Tency  on  ?7iich  thoy  c-~n  c"s;ond 
for  r  suiily  of  cho-^.  ^  labor.    The  contr-ctor  somet iriss  clears 
$10  to  $20  'lev  cl'^y  on  his  contrr.ct  -^.fter  ha  n-^ys  his  crow.  Of 
tho  4,000  h'lrvest  Irborers  enuoyecl  in  October,  fron  80  to  90 
•)er  cent  •"■'re  Sv  nish-.jnericr.ns .     Of  tho  3,200  to  3,600  3j.':.nish- 
.imericins,  sone  3,000  to  3,400  ^re  rjsiients  of  the  S-ni  Luis 
Valley,  though  not  of  the   )otito  nro*:  ,    They  "ire  small  landholders 
livin-^  in  the  old  S-s -n i sh-- jneri c -'-.n  vill-i-rres  "Ion-':  tho  ed:^3s  of 
the  valley,  and  Irborers  from  .danosc  and  other  to'^ms  in  the 
vallej^  itself.    Some  200  of  the  3:)'"nish-.Jiieric^-n  laborers  come 
into  the  Valley  from  northern  NiW  Mexico,    The  300  or  so  non- 
S'lanish-. merican  h'.'.rvest  hands  are  Texas  and  Okl^^hom.-^.  trr;nsient 
pj^ricultural  1- borers.    These  latter  also  v:ork  on  the  truck 
fams  of  the  area.    Most  of  the  New  Mexico  laborers  are  single 
mm  who  hire  out  to  contractors  at  |>2,00  or  |2.50  and  board 
per  day. 

From  1931  through  1935,  the  resident  labor  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley  was  more  th^n  :--dequate  to  care  for  the  short  croas. 
In  1935  thsre  was      surilus  of  l^-.bor,  and  United  St-^tes  relief 
agencies  continued  to  furnish  em^^loyment  to  several  hundred 
""»ersons  through  the  aot-to  harvest.    The  wi;ns  -"^nid  .uckers  were 
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ntt  n^nsidered  sufficient  by  the  'A^P...  officials  to  W£rre.at  d.Tr>-iiing 
relief  clients  T'-^olesale.    In  1936,  the  -Tickers'  wa/^es  were  raised 
fr^n  5of  t^»  8^  -^^r  sack,  and  close  to  800  men  were  cut  frtm  the 
relief  rolls  durin-?  "potato  harvest.    The  reason  for  this  was  that 
an  emergency  developed  when  an  early  frost  threatened  i^des^read 
destruction  of  l^he  T»tato  harvest.    Men  were  ?ble  to  earn  up  to 
$4  per  day  that  year. 

xit  the  present  time,  accordin.:^  to  the  United  States 
idhployment  Service  there  are  within  the  San  Luis  Valley  slightly 
over  4,300  unem -cloyed  laborers  qualified  for  work  in  the  p^tatf^ 
fields,    ^i.  labor  force  of  4,000  can  harvest  the  usual  crop.  It 
appears",  therefore,  that  here,  as  in  the  beet  fields,  there  is  . 
aftually  no  legitimate  opportunity  for  employment  open  to  mi^rsnt^.' 
from  the  Unper  Rio  Grande  .^rea  in  New  Mexico, 
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SmU^lJlY  CONCLUSIONS 

1.    Since  the  1880 *s  the  rurcil  Spanish-. j^ierican  lo-julotiorx  of 

(1)" 

the  U;^.3er  Rio  Grande  x^rea       hr-.s  been  partir.lly  and  increas- 
ingly dependent  w^on  T-:a:3et'ork  for  e  .portion  of  its  livelihood. 
The  0-1  lortimities  for  ein")loyinent  O'pen  to  this  io:mlation  were 
at  a  -oeak  durin2^  the  1920 *s.     Scritle  surveys  indicate  that 
durin*^  that  decade  90  vrorkers  out  of  every  100  families 
obtained  jobs,  most  of  them  seasonal  in  character.     It  is 
estimated  that  a. -proximately  12,500  workers  out  of  the 
14,000  rural  Spanish-. American  fajiiilies  in  the  area  obtained 
jobs  each  year  of  that  decade.    Not  more  than  4,500  vrorked 
in  either  their  local  area  or  other  areas  within  the  State 
♦f  Nev;  Mexico.    Betveen  7,000  rnd  10,000  migrated  each  year 
to  Colorado,  Mont^^na,  rnd  VJyoming  for  seasonal  labor.  The 
bulk  of  the  migrator;;,''  laborers  worked  as  sheepherders ,  in 
the  beet  fields  and  on  railroad  track  gan^^s;  bet^'^reen  2,500 
and  3,300  as  shee-oherders,  between  2,000  and  3,500  as  beetworki 
and  bet^A-een  1,000  and  1,500  as  railr'^ad  -vrorkers.    The  total 

TTl  

Here  defined  is  the  three  areas  of  primary  consideration; 
The  Jemez-Tewa,  the  Puerco,  and  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
-j?ea;  rouj^hly  that  portion  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  'tater-- 
shed  lying  bet^A^een  Elephant  Butte  Lake  and  the  Colorado 
line . 
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amount  earned  by  those  ir.i -rratory  '"orkers  is  estimcted  to 
hrY3  been  over  ^2,000,000  "ler  year. 

"Uth  the  onset  of  the  de;)ression  in  1929  -^roductiTo  ;-  ctivity 
end  eri)loyn8nt  in  r:ll  fielis  declined.    The  cmount  of  labor 
needed  in  all  the  lines  of  enjloyiriont  vhich  hp.d  'previously 
r.bsorbed  Nev;  Mexicans  decre-.sed,  thou>5:h  less  in  the  livestock 
industr\^  than  in  the  others.    Simultaneously  ths  amount  of 
resident  labor  avsilrble  for  the^e  ty-^es  of  en^loynent 
incre^:,sed. 

In  the  six  yecrs,  1930  to  1935,  the  nuiiber  of  vrorKiers  mlz^at- 
in.^  e-nnur.\lly  from  the  tTp^er  Rio  G-rr.nde  .-irer  declined  to 
between  18C0  and  2,500,    Surveys  indicate  th-- 1  durin-^  those 
years  only  13  T'-orkers  out  of  every  100  fmilies  obt-^'ined 
jobs.    The  totEil  amount  earned  by  the  mif^ratory  v.^orkers 
durin:^  this  oeriod  is  estim::.ted  to  have  a  riroxirjated  $350,000 
iQT  year. 

In  1936  and  1937  a  lrr-'7:er  number  of  vork3rs  found  seasonal 
emilo^Tient  outside  the  area.     In  1937  :  ^-iroximately  1500 
v.jorkers  mi:^rat3d  from  the  Ua-oer  Rio  Gr'^nde  .^rer  for  1-^bor 
in  the  beet  fields.     (Close  to  2,000  additional  workers  from 
other  sections  of  Nevv'  Mexico  T^re  'Iso  im)orted  for  beet-field 
labor.)    r^pproximctely  2,400  v.rorkers  mirrated  from  the 
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XJppar  Rio  Gr-mia  for  I'-ork  as  sh 3s  ilia rc'.ers ,  ..,nd  20C  for  7'ork 
on  rrilroud  trc.ck   -cnzs.     It  is  ;r.tL':T.-.ted  t'n:.t  n  totr.l  of 
bet'- -sen  4,100  ani  4,500  >-ork-3rs  from  the  U^per  Hio  Grrnie 
.vre?.  ■'ill  have  obtained  season"  1  emlo^Taent  in  other  stern 
states  in  1937,  r^inil  vill  e-rn  r.  .-^ross  tot'J^l  of  nlmost 

Investi '-potion  of  the  industries  •r-nc.  r.r^^.s  in  v;hich  mi  i-re-tory 
Ir-.borers  from  the  Uv;.jr  Hio  Gr'-nde  ^3'\  obtain  jobs  iniictLtes, 
hov-ever,  th:.t  the  nunber  of  jobs  le;:itir:at3ly  ojen  nnd  ?-Vc.il- 
able  no7r  r.nd  likely  tc  be  o  ?-en  end  fivcil.ible  in  the  future 
to  New  Mexico  v^orksrs  is  much  less  th^-n  4,100  to  4,500. 

There  r.re  nov:  in  the  three  states  containing:  the  labor-in'oort- 
in'-v  beet-.Trowin-''^  areas,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  'vyoninc:, 
a':)-^roxiiiiately  33,000  resident  a'orkers  qualified  end  available 
for  beet-field  I'bor.    The  number  reqjaired  to  :-ork  the  prssent 
acre'-ore  in  beets  is  ^- rr^roxin-itely  28,500.        sur  lus  of  4,500 
vorkers,  or  more  than  the  number  annu-lly  imported  from 
New  Mexico,  thus  exists.     Tli3  net  effect  of  th  ^  in.-)ortat ion 
of  workers  from^  Nsv/  IvI-:xico  is  to  furth-^r  increase  the  surplus 
labor  supely  and  to  deeress  the  labor  rvcrket,  making  possible 
the  -pajrm.ent  of  a  lo^^-er  v-jrT:^  for  beet-field  -aork  than  ^-^ould 
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othor^-'^ioo  bo  possible,    vkc'.oa  in  the  b:j3tf ielils  .^re  no-:  so 
lOv'^  th'-'.t  t?.ie  l-i-."hor  of  r.n  ontiro  fMr.ily  for  the  six  or  seven 
month  secson  ordin--ril}/  o  rns  bstreen  $20C  ^nd  $400,  brrely 
enough  to  iroviclo  "i"  ninimur.:  livelihood  durin^-^  the  season. 
In  the  off-se":son  60  eer  cent  of  the  beet^Torkors  rra  d3'^endent 
uion  r3lief.    Ner-  Mexico  ^-^orkers  evidently  ore  obli;;^od  t« 
seek  b^et-fiild  Icbor  uec"us3  of  thj  sc^'rcity  of  resources 
and  Icck  of  o  r:)ortuniti  es  for  eri:loynent  in  th.ur  home  erea, 
ix  elr.n  vrhich  v''"ould  consider  I'-.bor  in  the  beetfiel::s  a 
resource  ev:-.ilp.ble  to  New  Mexico  vorkers  v:ould  exeress  a 
eolicy  of  encouraging^  excessive  wr  ^e-cuttin:;;  and  coiisequent 
s.:)eci''\l  subsidies  to  the  beet  su'rar  coneanies  throuj;:h  partial 
federal  sueaort  of  their  labor  suvily.    It  may  be  assui^ied 
that  the  latter  policy  is  undesirable  and  that  thsrsfore 
there  are  no  oeportunities  for  en;;lo3^Tient  in  the  bset  fields 
actually  an"  le-^itiiriately  open  to  residents  of  the  y-peer  Rio 
G-rande  x^rea, 

3ven  were  there  no  surplus  of  resident  labor  available  in  the 
beet-=:rov.an.;3  areas  the  nechanization  in  the  next  10  years  of 
oae  rat  ions  n»iv  '^erforr-ied  by  hand  lab«r  in  the  beet  fields 
w«uld  reduce  the  nunber  of  laborers  required  by  10  ler  cent, 
a")aroxin-tely  the  number  nou  iria-orted  from  New  Mexico. 
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The  2,4CC  v^orkers  i>^ho  riijrcte  from  the  U^-.ier  Rio  G-r-^n'^.e  /.rs^i 
for  jobs  ?s  shee  iher?.Grs  fill  r.n  r.ctu-:l  shortage  '^f  ounlified 
labor  existent  in  other  xrestern  states.    The  current  ./;overn- 
mentnl  efforts  to  secure  range  control  nry,  however,  lead 
to  reduction  in  the  number  of  shsep  on  the  rc.n;-;6.    ^-i.  20  ;er 
cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  shee;  on  tbe  rD.n'3e  in 
Colorado,  Montr.nr. ,  c^nd  '.V^^omin-:: ,  *vould  eliinin?:-.te  the  need  for 
2,C0C  shea;iherders,  or  80  ner  cent  of  the  nur.iber  currently 
im'Torted  from  Nev:  Mexico,     If  it  is  ■  ssuned  th^it  only  a  10 
~)er  cent  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  vnll  be  cccom :ilished 
v.-ithin  the  next  IC  yecrs,  then  only  1,400  jobs  v;ill  be  open 
to  the  marginc-l  Ic.ber  force  now  imiiortod  from  Ne?^  Mexico. 

Irr^er  number  of  resident  v'orkers  -are  avriilcble  for  the 
potato  harvest  in  the  3',.n  Luis  V^:lley  than  are  raquirod. 
.-1.S  in  the  cnse  of  the  beetfields,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded thrt  no  jobs  are  o-^en  to  1-^bor  from  the  ■u';^;>er  Rio 
Grande  .j?ea. 

In  sum,  over  the  next  ten  years,  assuming  a  policy  of  not 
encoura^;in.-;  the  ccncentrc:tion  of  a  sur;;lus  labor  suD^Dly  in 
the  beet  or  potato  fielis,  and  assuninr:  e  10  aer  cent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  rin-:;e  in  Colorado, 
Utah  and  '^omin-,  the  followina  employment  o  "".^ortuniti  es  vill 
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bs  3v:il~ble  to  ini-rratory  workers  fron  the  Upper  Rio  Q-r-^.n^Io 
ii.re-'^. :    1,400  jobs  as  sliee'pherclsrs ,  3C0  --.s  railror  d  vorkGrs, 
100  jobs  in  ninin-;^  end  other  '-ctivities ,  or      total  of 
1,80-:   jobs,    /issiinin-'  Os'T^rniri -^s  of  ^300  nar  so-iison  by  occli 
v^orksr,  the  tot"l  :'ross  earnin;;;s  by  thos3  mi jr-itory  l-:iborsrs 
T'^ould  bo  ^  ^  p  r  ox  in?,  t  -a  ly  $5  0  0 ,  CO  0 . 

irk-p;proximr'.t3ly  4,500  jobs  appear  to  bs  currently  nvailnble  '.  itb 
the  St*:tQ  of  New  Mexico  to  residents  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande 
sxTQC  0    This  nunber  crriears  not  to  have  vij-'ied  ner?.surr.bly 
in  recent  yesrs  and  my  not  vary  over  the  next  10  years. 
Total  gross  e  min-''?3  fron  thase  jobs  are  est  in- ted  to 
a-rproxinat s  $800 , 000 . 

The  total  nunber  of  jobs  likely  to  be  available  to  the 
rural  Spanish-.i^rierican  population  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grcjide 
over  the  next  10  years  is  therefore  estimated  at  6, 300* 
It  is  estimated  that  total  aross  earnin";s  fron  these  jobs 
will  approximate  $1,300,000  annu'-lly. 
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A  NOTE  ON  SOURCJllS 

Information  contoined  in  this  r3->ort      s  obtain  3d  fron 
interview's  vitli  officir.ls  of  vcrious  mblic  and  iriv-^-.te  or::r.n- 
iz^.tions,  from  unpublished  natsriil  in  tlie  files  of  t.Vioso  r-^en- 
cies,  and  fron  various  published  reports. 

Infomrtion  w?.s  o"::t'.iined  by  intervie^-s  chiefly  '-ith 
the  follovlnr,  offici'^ls,   .•nd  fron  the  r3cords  of  their  organ- 


izations : 


Mr.  L,  V.  M-'.ddux,  Labor  Corxiissionor  of  the  G-reat 
've stern  3u-;rar  Conjany 

lic,  J.  .-1,  Des  Oeor^es,  Labor  Recruitin-?  -^'^^ent  for  the 
Great  V/estern  Su-^ar  Conpany  in  Nov;  Mexico 

Ivir,  ^-iTier  Le^jnan,  Director  of  National  Reeniployrient 
Service  for  Coloradt 

Jvlr.  Olaf  Larson,  Colorado  State  Supei-visor  of  Rural 
Research,  'forks  Proaress  .4tdnini  strati  on 

Manager  of  the  Threlkeld  Cor:imissary ,  3niTloynient 
.■^'^ency  for  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western 
Ra  i  Ir  oa  d  C  on;)  ^ny 

Officials  of  District  Offices  of  the  '^orks  Progress 
rvdministration,  and  of  the  State  ^.aloynent 
Service 

Officials  of  the  -i?ri cultural  '..'orkers  Union 


The  f  ollov.-in:T  mblicr.tions  have  basn  drcv.TA  u'_:on  :;ncl 
consulted : 


.rTRIGXJLTUH.j:  3T..TISTIC3,  U.S.  Do^t .  of  ..-riculturo , 
1936. 

!.:3XIC.^\^  IF  TdE  L^'TITED  ST/.T^S,  Vol.  I,  ?-.rt  II, 

"Vrllei?-  of  the  South  Pl-:tte,  Color-do",  Pr.ul  S. 
T-yior,  June,  1929, 

33ET''0HI3R3  ON  RjIIiL'F,  Research  Bulletin  No.  4, 
Coo_;er^'.tiv3  ?l-::n  of  Rural  Res    rch,  Color-  do 
State  A--^riculturp.l  lijc.isririient  St-^tion  -^nd 
Rurrl  Section,  Division  of  Socirl  Reserrch, 

CHILDREN  v;ORKIrIG  ON  F-J^.:S  IN  C^IL.IK  SilCTIONS  OF 

NGRTHiIRN  COLOR.JDO,  Bulletin  of  the  Color-do  St-  te 
ri-^ri cultural  College,  1926. 

MIGR.-.TORY  F.Jai  L^BOR  IN  THE  UNITED  3T.vT2S,  P:,ul  S. 
Taylor,  fron  the  Monthly  Labor  Reviaw  of  the 
Bure-u  of  Leber  Statistics,  U.  S.  De-'it.  of  Labor, 
M-rch,  1937. 

CHILD  L;.B0R  IN  .".GRICULTURE  .JvD  F.i?M  LIFS  IN  THE 
.iRiC.^.^  V.J-LEY-  OF  C0LQR.130,  B.  H.  Mnutnar  rnd 
VI,  S.  .■^bbott,  Bij.lletin  of  the  Color-^.do  State 
.v-ricultural  Colle-^e,  1929. 
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The  follo^^'in.-  is  ^.  sui-r'r.r.ry  of  a  stu''Iy  issued  by  Coo;:;er- 
ctiv-i  Plan  of  Rur';!  Resa-.-.rch  bat'^'aen  Color- do  St-'te  --riculturr-l 
SxiGrinent  Station  -nd  Ruri:.l  Section,  Division  of  Soci-^-l  R3s^j'".rch, 
'.vorks  Pro-^^rsss  .>.^Ini:-iistrr..tion  ontitled;     "Beot  IVorkors  on 
Relief  in  ;^:eld  C«unty,  Colorado",  by  Olaf  F.  L::..rson,  Color-do 
Str..te  Suiervisor  of  Rural  Rosocrcb, 


1,    .tx  survey  v'-is  mnde  of  25  per  cent  of  tb.e  rurr.l-residin-'r 
"Spanish- saeckin.;'?'*  cases  v^bich  received  erierpvency  relief 
to  Wsld  County,  Colorado  at  any  time  durin^"i;  the  eeriod 
February'"  -  October,  IQ.^o,  inclusiV3,  rni  x'^-hich  bad  a 
head  vjbose  usu^l  occupation  was  beet  laborer  or  vrho  took 
employment  at  beet  labor  up-on  leax'^inp  tho  relief  rolls. 
This  sanale  was  comeosed  of  231  cases  of  ".-hich  192  "jore 
located  as  still  resident  "'ithin  the  county  at  the  tine 
of  the  survey  in  the  serina  of  1936. 

'2,    The  averae^s  size  of  case  was  5.6  ;versons. 

3,  About  half  the  ?-0"':'ul"'t ion  •.■';---.s  in  the  "deeendent"  a.-^e  rrouas 
of  15  or  less  or  65  or  over. 

4,  An  average  of  two  workers  per  case  w^ s  reported  as  working 
•r  lookin-p  for  work;  over  one-third  of  the  entire  ^o-^ulation 
T.Tgpo  reported  as  workinp  or  seekinp  "-"ork. 

5.  . average  incone  per  case  fron  a.ll  sources  (excludin-:^  the  value 
of  certain  items  furnished)  vas  ^436  for  the  year  March,  1935 
February,  1936;  h^-lf  of  this  income  came  from  beet  labor, 

40  per  cent  was  supplied  by  a  public  •■■.pency. 

6.  Jlach  case  received  public  assistance  durin:-:  1935-36  almost 
six  m.onths  out  of  the  twelve;  the  averaae  amount  received 
wr  s  |172. 


I 
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7.  Durin-T  the  period  Ivlarch,  1936  -  Febru&ry,  1937,  12  per 
cent  of  the  ceses  were  a-^ain  riven   ^uMic  sssist^nce  in 
Tela  countj'';  t-ssistence  Tvas  given  an  c-ver;?-;!;e  of  over 
three  months  out  of  the  t'-"?'lve  '.'Jid  amounted  to  ':n  average 
of  ^67. 

8.  Most  ef  the  children  reported  e.s  v.'orking  in  beets  during 
the  1935  sec-.son  vere  14  and  15  years  of  age;  three  out 
of  every  four  persons  aged  14  and  15  vorked  in  beets. 

9.  Beet  laborer  has  been  the  usual  occupation  for  most  cf  the 
h3?ds  of  these  cases  ;"■  rel-'.tively  Ion"  tine;  six  out  of 
every  10  h.'?  ve  been  so  enga  ged  10  ye^'ra  or  n.ore . 

10.  The  emoloyrriont  securer}  durin-;^  1935-36  other  th-^n  beet  lf..bor, 
nnd  the  experience        other  occu  nations  during  the  g^'st 
five  years  v-r^.s  err  ctically  'ill  some  tyie  of  arricultural 
work. 

11.  Cost  of  living  for  cases  having  t^.'o  or  more  persons  '.nd 
which  were  operated  as  -a.  household  for  the  full  tv.'elve- 
m.onths*  period  studied,  averaged  |564  per  c.-se  of  .;?120  per 
c onsumpt  i on  un i t . 

12.  Food  was  the  most  im.aortant  single  ite^a  in  the  cost  of  living, 
-^.ccounting  for  one-h'^lf  of  the  total  costs, 

13.  Only  the  ^^^rou^  of  c-^.ses  havin--;  incomes  of  $800  or  m.ore 
managed,  on  the  ^veraae,  to  kee ^  their  costs  of  living 
f«r  the  year  less  than  their  income. 

14.  I>'''ellina3  hr..d  -^n  •■■ver'~ge  of  2-1/2  ^arsons  -'or  room. 

15.  The  English  languare  cinnot  be  used  for  all  three  of  the 
eractices  of  re;\ding,  v.ritin'^  and  see: king  by  42   oer  cent 
of  the  m.ales  and  55  per  cent  of  the  fer.iales,  aged  16  rnd 
fver. 

16.  Practically  no  school  c.t tendance  is  recorded  for  persons 
16  years  of  age   ..nd  over, 

17.  One  person  in  10  a-'';ed  16  -"-.nd  over  has  com-deted  eighth 
grade;  one  person  in  156  agsd  16  and  over  h:^ s  completed 
hi,^h  school. 


♦v. 
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18.  Ons-fourt]^  of  th'-)  children     .ei  6-15,  inclusive,  h-"-d  no 
school  ::ttencl- nco  racori  liirin:;  1935-36. 

19.  Grde  attainrQ^ent  of  children  of  school  r^o  s'-^ov's  -■;^re:i.t 
re  ^r.rdrtion . 

20.  Mr.les  nissea  an  r.-verr, -^e  of  35  d.^.ys  of  school  out  of  r-;?;rox- 
imtely  180  -nd  fenriles  cai  rr/arn -^e  of  41  school  days, 
durin---  the  1935-36  tenri. 

21.  One  c^.se  in  four  c^^me  to  'velf;  county  -ftor  19;39;  9?  oer  cent 
c-^.ne  -fter  1919. 

22.  Mexico  -r.nd  New  Mexico  h'^ve  h.r^n  the  chief  sources  of  these 
crses. 

23.  hi-h  birth  r-te  is  indicated  by  the  retio  of  804  children 
under  the  ap,e  of  5  ler  1000  v-onen  p.-Ted  15-44  -"nd  by  the 
fret  thc.t  the  unbroken  frriilies  re'^orted  .-  n  nver.'-^e  of  5.3 
live  births, 

24.  Inf:'.nt  inort-ility  rr_tes  h.ive  been  hi^rh. 
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:^PEMDIX  II 

Th3  follo^^'in"  is  -  trcnsl'ted  c»py  of  ^-   lostar  ^''hich 
a  vv3^red  in  Spanish  t]irou:;hout  Nev/  Mexico  in  ^oril,  1937.  The 
seme  ooster  c.nc'  si?.:ilar  adverti seiiBnts  :;ra       sorted  to  have 
nne^red  on  the  V.-est  Coast.     (See     )  )8ndix  III). 

In  Hay,  1937,  the  su- -cr  cori-'-.nies ,  after  conference 
T'"ith  the  G-overnor  of  Colorado  .and  officials  of  ^'overninent 
relief  and  emaloyment  aaencies,  a-'reed  to  v'ithdra--"  all  such 
advertisements  fron  areas  outside  of  Colorado,   since  it  appeared 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor    x-as  available  -^utain  the 
state  itself. 
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NEEDED 


BEET      V;  0  R  K  S  R  S 

In  the  States  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  '.v"yoming  and 
Montana;  that  is,  north  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  contract  payment  will  be  hi=3;her  than  it  was  in 
1936.    The  Secretary  of  >igriculture  h' s  the  aut'  orit:/,  under 
a  la^A'  actually  sending  before  Conrress,  to  fix  the  contr^-ct 
payment.    He  fixed  the  orice  in  19'3o,  ^nd  the  ^-ork^rs  x-'^^re 
v-ell  satisfied.     You  mry  be  certain  that  t^'e  1937  contract 
oayment  ta^II  be  higher  than  the  1936  payment. 

For  the  time  bein,^?;,  the  Colorr.\do  Beet  G-ro'-ers  i-isso- 
ciation  members  are  offerin.^  the  f ollorine:  t^-';o  contracts: 

1st:     A  fixed  contr'i:ct  oa.ying  $?0.50  oer  acre  for 
yields  of  1-;  tons  oer  acre  and  less,  :3lus  65  additional  cents 
for  each  ton  harvested  above  12  tons  ler  acre. 

2nd:    A  fixed  contract  of  |3l9.50  per  :cre  for  yields 
of  13  tons  aer  acre  or  less,  plus  65  cents  additional  for 
each  ton  harvested  above  12  per  acre.     This  prooosition  of 
o  times  the  arice  of  1  ton  of  beets.     For  exam^ole:    When  the 
orice  oaid  to  the  beet  gro'^-^er  exceeds  ^6.50  per  ton,  the 
aajnnent  to  the  beet  T'jorlc.er  x'-ill  be  increased  in  the  follorlng 
manner:     If  the  grov'sr  receives  $7  oer  ton  of  beets,  the 
rorker  vill  receive  ^?^21.00  per  acre,  and  so  on  successively. 

No  rent  7'ill  be  charged  for  the  house  occuoied  by 
the  rorker  during  v^orking  season. 

This  comoany  has  21  sugar  factories  located  in  the 
follof-'ing  places: 

Eaton,  Colo.     Lcngmont,  Colo.  Brush,  Colo.      Mitchell,  Nebr, 

Greelejy,  '»        Brighton,       "  Ft.  Morgan  "      Minatare,  " 

Ft.  Coll-         Ovid,             '»  Scott s-               Lymj::.n,  " 

ins,      "        Sterling,       "  bluff,  Nebr.  '."heatland,  ¥yo. 

"indsor,  •»        Ft,  lupton^  "  G-ering,        "      Lovell,  " 

L*veland,       "  Bayard,        '»      Billings,  Mont. 


i 


I 


•  1 


Beet  "■ork  is  dona  b:/  contr-.ct  ■-nd  not  by  tie  d.?.y. 

Beet  v'trk  is  vary  conveniently  done  by  families, 
ilxoerience  is  not  nacessLry  for  this  '-"ork. 

This  year  vorkers  vill  not  be  held  brck  by  the  Colo- 
rado c.uthorities . 

',.'e  charge  nothinp"  for  hiring  you  in  our  agency  office 
Food  durinc"  the  trio  is  f.Iso  free. 

If  you  '-"ish  to  n'-ke  th?  trio  in  your  o^'tl  -lutonobile , 
T9  "-ill  nnke  a  noneto.ry  concession  for  th^-t  orovosal.     Sr. id 
trios  should  be  orranged  throuQ;h  our  --"■..■rent.     This  trans lor- 
trti'5n  offer  is  only  p-ood  "'"here  our  07;ont  is  recruiting 
workers,  and  under  :^11  circLunstancas  you  must  ^.ssure  yourselv 
of  Q  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  district  vhere  you  live. 

For  further  information  -.ddress  yourselves  to  our 

pgent . 

I\!r.  J.  A.  Des  Georges 

313  S.  First  Street 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

If  you  cannot  -aet  in  touch  I'.'ith  our  -gent,  vTite  to 

TKZ  GREAT  'aESTZRN  SUGM  CO. 


DZ^r/SR,  COLORADO. 
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APPMDIX  III 

The  follo^"in:p-  rre  t\'ro  De^'spaoer  items  aDpenring  in 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mount.^in  Ife-s  of  April  30,  1937  and  in  the 
Denver  Post  of  Mo.j  1,  1937. 
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AEE  IE       Ell  ^  §.    19.  ^AR 

ARMY        OF        B^ET  l£RKi^RS 

Influx  From  Oth.ir  Statas  Threatens;  G-overnor  Vfill  Insist 
Men  on   :Pa  Rolls  aet  Jobs;  Cr.lls  Conf^jronce;  Hrndbills 
Invits  L':bor  on  Coast  to  Corns  to  Colorado,  Is  L/oarnod. 


Threc't  of  r.  lio^-'Vy  imrni^r'it ion  of  best  '--orkjrs  to  Coloi":.do 
next  monti  caused  rlr^nn  iiroon^^  stcte  officials  f^iis  ^^eek  end 
Governor  i-iinmons  Tliursdcy  c^^-lled  o  conference  of  sugar  comp^-ny 
officials  and  relief  r.nd  employment  service  officers. 

The  conf 3rence  will  be  held  Fridoy  morning  in  the  gover- 
nor's office;  Governor  Anions  so. id  he  ■'■^ould  insist  on  an  agree- 
ment ^'liereby  beet  r'orkars  vould  be  taken  from.  7y?.i  rolls  and 
drawn  entireljr  from  witliin  the  strte. 

The  governor  and  other  state  officials  fear  the  im.port'^- 
tion  of  beet  '''orkers  ""ould  serve  principally  to  swell  relief 
rolls  next  winter  and,  incidentally,  keep  'cages  dovTi  this 
summ.er , 

Bill  Calls  for  B^et  ■"orkers 

The  attorney  generrl's  office,  it  v^jas  learned,  has  been 
investigating^  for  a  v:eek      handbill  carrying  the  najne  ^f  the 
Great  V/estern  Sugcr  Co.  -•■^nd  allegedly  distributed  along  the 
West  Coast  and  throughout  New  Mexico. 

The  htndbill  is  headed:     "Wanted:     Beet  ^^rorkers  for  the 
Great  VJestern  Sugar  Co.  districts."    It  advertises  th?;t  \a;.ges 
"will  be  m.»re  th':.n  in  1936". 

The  handbill  says  grO'-ers  of  Colorado  are  offering  a  fixed 
contract  of  $20.50  an  'rcre  ue  to  1,2  tons  c-nd  65  cents  r  ton 
•ver  that . 


$20.50  Mo-t^,  is  Cl-'in 


Str-te  Fedsr.-  tion  of  Lr.bor  offiGi'".ls  s-^id  one  men  can 
c^-re  for  :-bout  seven  acre-s.     The  contrccts  coY^r  seven  months 
Thich  naans  a  men  ^.-oul-i  got  cbout  $20 . 50  a  month,    Tb.e  hand- 
bill elso  promises  to  furnis'i  tr-nsoort^.t ion  end  to  give 
v^orkers  living  querters  on  ••"hich  they  o.-^y  no  rent  until  the 
end  of  V'3  s3rson. 

Beet  workers*  unions  ^.Ire^dy  in  the  field  ere  demanding 
$25  en  acre.     They  ex'^l-'-ined  befori  th^  St^te  Industrial  Com- 
mission V'ednesda^i"  t'-^^ir  contention  the  cost  of  living  demands 
thet  much.    The  coeimission  took  the  c--  so  under  advisement , 

Governor  /ir'iraons  invited  to  his  Gonfer:^-nce  Frenk  K3mo, 
general  m-n^ger  of  the  Greet  "ostsrn  Sugar  Co, ;  ilarl  M,  Kouns 
stete  ^'-jlfere  dirsctor;  Osc-r  hood,  str.te  emeloynent  service 
director;  P'-.ul  D,  Shriver,  stete  '.'P^i  director,  end  ^e:ier  Leh- 
man ,  n-^tionel  r semeloyrient  service  director  for  Color-'.do, 


From,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Ne-'s ,  .-'.oril  30,  1937 . 
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-iLi   a^rr  ?rsz--::.j:..:oi 


^greanent  M^-^e  at  C0nfjr3r.ce  Bat'^'esn  .^2;ions  r?.ni 
Gra.-t  '/Bstern  Sug-^.r  Firm* 


(dl  r V'- ilf..bl3  '  ork'irs  for  l';':?or  iri  Golor'^''"o  sug?:r 
b33t  fi^l-^s  '•■'ill  be  r.bsorbec  b-jfor^  Outcic^  Ir.bor  is  D3r- 
TTiittG-::  to  cons  into  tho  st'^.to . 

Tbr.t  "'"-.s  v-^7;r3?cl  u-)on  Fri-l-y  -..t      confer jnca  bst^-aen 
Gov.  Teller  /-rimons ,  roorosant- t ivos  of  tb3  Gr-3;;t  ".jstorn 
Su^'-.r  Coni'Dr.ny  :itA  of  tbo  trovers  ani  sn^loyriDnt  c.^ancies. 

If  -^-orkars  nov:  on  v7?..  rolls,  rho  era  qu::lifi3d 
^-■•orkars  for  tha  b33t  fi3l'''.s,  rjfu^a  to  r.cca:.'t  jobs  ^.-hen 
offarad  thay  T'ill  ba  dropaad,  r.ccor;ling  to  Pcul  V.  Shrivar, 
r.ariinistrr.tor ,  ^^no  v-tteniad  tha  confaranca. 

3anr.tor  .a,  K.  Lital,  arssidant  of  tb3  Mountr.in  St-.tas 
3a at  Gro'-^ara  dissociation,  s.^id  credit  -rould  ba  attended  innad 
irtaly  by  tda   Tro-'-ars  to  ^.11  '-orkars  "^.o  fasira  to  gat  into 
fia  fialds  no^r. 

Othars  vho  attan'lad  the  confaranca  vsrs  Oscrr  'vood, 
Color-'-do  stnta  amloyiTiant  sarvice ;  ^ja?r  Lshnr.n,  national 
raomlo^/riant  sarvica;  ilnrl  I.I.  Kou.ns,  diractor  of  tda  stc.ta 
public  ^^-alf-_ra  bo-rd;  C.  Y.  H-^ddux,  Icbor  r:3arasant:-t iva  of 
the  "^re-'t  V/aatarn  Su"Tr  cora-any,  and  I'.  'R.  IlcCr-rry,  diract 
nrrj.:S^3T  of  thj  cor  i'-=ny. 


Fra-i  tha  Danvar  Post,  M-y  1,  1937. 


